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education, doctors, clergymen, blood sports, the Salvation

Army, conventional ideas about love and marriage, the
English treatment of Ireland5 Sir Henry Irving and
vaccination, to name but a few. He has, on the othei
hand, championed Ibsen and Wagner, when both were
highly unpopular, and he has successfully and wittily
defended Bernard Shaw.

People seldom resent accusations or unkind remarks
about themselves If they are perfectly certain that they are
untrue. It is quite different when the charges are
justified. That was for long one of the reasons of Shaw's
widespread unpopularity. He had a disquieting knack
of being right. Nowadays his work seldom rouses
resentment because the public attitude has undergone a
change. One Instance will suffice. In Pygmalion, the
dustman's daughter sheds, under stress of emotion^ the
thin veneer of culture that she has acquired and uses an
adjective, the loss of which from the language would
deprive the Services, the working classes and Mayfair
society of their most cherished epithet. Yet when Eliza
Doolittle pronounced the fatal word, the utterance of
which was perfectly in keeping with her character^ there
was a chorus of horrified protest, despite the fact that the
audience must have been well aware that that was
precisely the adjective which the girl would have used In
real life to relieve her feelings. No doubt Shaw Inserted
the word with malice aforethought to pierce the compla-
cency of his audience. But dramatically It was perfectly
correct. To-day the word passes without adverse
comment. Sometimes Indeed it Is employed to raise a
cheap and unworthy laugh. But that Is not Shaw's fault.

When he began to write the audience was III prepared
for serious drama. Shaw was a serious playwright with
Ideas. It was natural therefore that he should use the
theatre as a means of asking questions about social
systems and matters of importance in general. He had
to fight against an outlook that was unwilling to dissociate